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Both arrived in China during the first years of the sixth century and their works are extant. The pilgrim I-Ching who returned from India in 695 says1 that to the S.W. of Champa lies the country Po-nan, formerly called Fu-nan, which is the southern corner of Jambudvipa. He says that "of old it was a country the inhabitants of which lived naked; the people were mostly worshippers of devas and later on Buddhism flourished there, but a wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them all and there are no members of the Buddhist brotherhood at all."
These data from Chinese authorities are on the whole confirmed by the Cambojan inscriptions. Rudravarman is mentioned2 and the kings claim to belong to the race of Kaundinya8. This is the name of a Brahman gotra, but such designations were often borne by Kshatriyas and the conqueror of Camboja probably belonged to that caste. It may be affirmed with some certainty that he started from south-eastern India and possibly he sailed from Mahabalipur (also called the Seven Pagodas). Masulipatam was also a port of embarcation for the East and was connected with Broach by a trade route running through Tagara, now Ter in the Nizam's dominions. By using this road, it was possible to avoid the west coast, which was infested by pirates.
The earliest Cambojan inscriptions date from the beginning of the seventh century and are written in an alphabet closely resembling that of the inscriptions in the temple of Papan&tha at Pattadkal in the Bijapur district4. They are composed in
1 I-Tsing, trans. Takakusu, p. 12.                           2 Corpus, i. p. 65.
8 Corpus, i. pp. 8& 89, 90, and Jour. Asiatigue, 1882, p. 152.
4 When visiting Badami, Pattadkal and Aihole in 1912 I noted the following resemblances between the temples of that district and those of Camboja. (a) The chief figures are Harihara, Vamana and Nrisimha. At Paftadkal, as at Angkor Wat, the reliefs on the temple wall represent the Churning of the Sea and scenes from the Ramayana. (6) Large blocks of stone were used for building and after being put in their positions were carved in situ, as is shown by unfinished work in places, (c) Medallions containing faces are frequent, (d) The architectural scheme is not as in Dravidian temples, that is to say larger outside and becoming smaller as one proceeds towards the interior. There is generally a central tower attached to a hall (e) The temples are often raised on a basement. (/) Mukhalingas and kos'has are still used in worship, (g) There are verandahs resembling those at Angkor Wat. They have sloping stone roofs, sculptures in relief on the inside wall and a series of windows in the outside wall, (h) The doors of the Linga shrines have a serpentine ornamentation and are very like those of the Bayon. (i) A native gentleman told me that he had seen temples with five towers in this neighbourhood, but I have not seen them myself.